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said, with the air of a man who does not wish to be unkinder than
he can help, that the lecture was "free from paradox." By this he
meant that it struck him as truistic, not to say platitudinous.
Happy man! to have to deal with a department of art in which
the petty warfare of the critic is fully accomplished, leaving him
free to devote his energy to the demand for a higher order of
subject now that there is no further question of the necessity for
intelligent and unified treatment of that subject, no matter what
its order may be. After his round of the Lyceum, the Princess's,
Haymarket, the Criterion, the Alhambra, the Olympic, and
Drury Lane this pampered scribe hears Maurel insisting that
operatic actors should study the psychology of their parts, and
that the designers of stage costume and scenery should aim at
producing an appropriate illusion as to the place and period
assigned by the dramatist to the action of the piece; and his only
comment is? "Who disputes it?" How I should like to see him
doing six weeks Italian Opera without the option of a fine! There
he would find only one period, "the past," and only two places,
"an exterior" and "an interior." In costume the varieties might
prove more definite and numerous. I have often seen Marta, in
which Queen Anne is introduced alive, with the ladies in early
Victorian Archery Club dresses, the Queen's retinue in the cos-
tume of feudal retainers of the Plantagenet period, the comic lord
as Sir Peter Teazle, the noblemen in tunics and tights from II
Trovatore, and the peasants with huge Bavarian hats beneath
their shoulders, reminding one of the men in Othello's yarns.
As to La Traviata, with Violetta in the latest Parisian confections,
and Alfredo in full Louis XTV fig, that is familiar to every opera-
goer. Yet this by itself might matter no more than the Venetian
costumes in Paul Veronese's Marriage in Cana, if it were ignor-
ance, naivete, convention, poetic licence, or anything but what
it is: to wit, sheer carelessness, lack of artistic conscience, cynical
conviction that nothing particularly matters in an opera so long
as the singers draw good houses.

When a special effort has to be made in the case of a practically
new work, such as Romeo, The Mastersingers, or Othello, the
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